
RGB Considers Another Rent Freeze, 
but Ignores Calls for Rollback 


O n May 3, the New York City Rent Guidelines 
Board voted 5-4 to set preliminary guidelines 
for how much landlords can raise rents for rent- 
stabilized tenants in the coming year: It proposed a 
range of zero to 2 percent for a one-year lease renewal 
and 0.5 to 3.5 percent for two years. 

The vote, at the CUNY Graduate Center on 34th 
Street, came after hundreds of tenants marched over 
from Herald Square, demanding that rents be rolled 
back. Both tenant representatives, Harvey Epstein of 
the Urban Justice Center and Sheila Garcia of CASA, 
opposed the proposed guidelines, arguing that rents 
should be reduced by 4 percent. The two owner repre- 
sentatives also voted no, calling for a 4 percent increase. 

The board will set the final guidelines on June 2 7 . They 
will cover renewal leases that begin on Oct. 1 or later. 

Data collected by the U.S. Census Bureau, the Com- 
munity Service Society, and the RGB itself establish that 
tenants at all income levels except the highest, and in 
neighborhoods all over New York City, are paying far 
more rent than they can afford. The RGB’s 2016 Income 
& Affordability Study, released in April, shows that the 
median rent-to-income ratio for the city’s one million 
rent-stabilized households is 36.4 percent, up from 
31.6 percent in 2008. This means that some 500,000 
families are paying well over one-third of their income 
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City Couneilmember Ben Kallos joins Met Council outside the RGB 
hearing May 3. 


40 percent of ev- 
ery rent dollar af- 
ter the expenses 
of running the 
building are sub- 
tracted, according 
to data from 2014 
,the most recent 
figures available. 
(Owners are not 
required to open 
their books to get 
rent increases, nor 
to testify under 
oath at the RGB 
hearings.) 

Tenants were 
angry that a roll- 
back was not included in 
the possible guidelines. 
“In the face of all this 
evidence, it is simply un- 
acceptable that the RGB 
refuses to even look at a 
rollback from the current 
illegitimate numbers that 


past 40 years, combined 
with the weakening of rent 
laws by corrupt politicians 
in Albany, have forced 
rents to today’s vastly 
inflated levels and con- 
tributed to an epidemic 
of homelessness. 

Owners continue to 


numbers” in the Income & 
Expense Study. He tried to 
paint a picture of owners 
losing money, without of- 
fering any proof that any 
are. He referred to “the 
dangers of keeping rents 
below the costs of opera- 
tion” through last year’s 
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stabilized tenants in the coming year: It proposed a 
range of zero to 2 percent for a one-year lease renewal 
and 0.5 to 3.5 percent for two years. 

The vote, at the CUNY Graduate Center on 34th 
Street, came after hundreds of tenants marched over 
from Herald Square, demanding that rents be rolled 
back. Both tenant representatives, Harvey Epstein of 
the Urban Justice Center and Sheila Garcia of CASA, 
opposed the proposed guidelines, arguing that rents 
should be reduced by 4 percent. The two owner repre- 
sentatives also voted no, calling for a 4 percent increase. 

The board will set the final guidelines on June 27. They 
will cover renewal leases that begin on Oct. 1 or later. 

Data collected by the U.S. Census Bureau, the Com- 
munity Service Society, and the RGB itself establish that 
tenants at all income levels except the highest, and in 
neighborhoods all over New York City, are paying far 
more rent than they can afford. The RGB’s 2016 Income 
& Affordability Study, released in April, shows that the 
median rent-to-income ratio for the city’s one million 
rent-stabilized households is 36.4 percent, up from 
31.6 percent in 2008. This means that some 500,000 
families are paying well over one-third of their income 
for rent, and more than 300,000 are paying more than 
half. While unaffordable rents obviously hit low-income 
households the hardest, a majority of middle-income 
tenants are also spending more than 30 percent of 
their income on rent. 

Meanwhile, landlord profits rose for the tenth straight 
year, according to the RGB’s 2016 Income & Expense 
Study, also released in April. Owners now keep almost 



City Councilmember Ben KaUos joins Met Council outside the RGB 
hearing May 3. 


of running the 
building are sub- 
tracted, according 
to data from 2014 
,the most recent 
figures available. 
(Owners are not 
required to open 
their books to get 
rent increases, nor 
to testify under 
oath at the RGB 
hearings.) 

Tenants were 
angry that a roll- 
back was not included in 
the possible guidelines. 
“In the face of all this 
evidence, it is simply un- 
acceptable that the RGB 
refuses to even look at a 
rollback from the current 
illegitimate numbers that 
are causing so much mis- 
ery,” Met Council director 
Ava Farkas declared after 
the vote. “Why would they 
protect owners’ bloated 
profits and not millions of 
suffering tenants?” 

RGB increases over the 


past 40 years, combined 
with the weakening of rent 
laws by corrupt politicians 
in Albany, have forced 
rents to today’s vastly 
inflated levels and con- 
tributed to an epidemic 
of homelessness. 

Owners continue to 
claim that they are losing 
money. At an RGB hear- 
ing April 21, Jack Freund, 
executive vice president of 
the real-estate lobbying 
group the Rent Stabiliza- 
tion Association, urged the 
board to “look beyond the 


numbers” in the Income & 
Expense Study. He tried to 
paint a picture of owners 
losing money, without of- 
fering any proof that any 
are. He referred to “the 
dangers of keeping rents 
below the costs of opera- 
tion” through last year’s 
rent freeze. 

Most of the owners’ ar- 
guments can be answered 
in three words: “Open the 
books!” The rest can be 
answered in two words: 

continued on page 7 


Croman Arrested! 


M anhattan landlord 
Steve Croman, whose 
harassment of tenants in 
the more than 140 build- 
ings he owns has made him 
notorious as one of the 
city’s most vicious own- 
ers, turned himself in May 
9 after being charged with 


20 felonies related to an 
alleged loan fraud. 

Croman and his mort- 
gage broker, Barry Swartz, 
53, are accused of provid- 
ing false and fraudulent 
information about his 
income in order to get 
more than $45 million 
in bank loans. 
Thci ilullLitlllLMlt 


By Steven Wishnia 

tenants living in apart- 
ments that were actually 
rent-stabilized, it wasn’t 
for lack of trying. The ar- 
rest coincided with a civil 
suit filed against Croman 
by state Attorney Gen- 
eral Eric Schneiderman, 
accusing him of leading 
“an operation that wields 

hiinissmunL uouruion . 


man’s greed, but his lack 
of compunction and the 
sadistic pleasure he and 
his minions took in their 
illegal efforts to increase 
his profits,” Robert Pinter, 
tenant association repre- 
sentative at 309 East 8th 
St., said in a statement 
released by the Cooper 
Suuare Conimi ttee . a 


press conference announc- 
ing the suit. It alleges that 
the illegal tactics Croman 
used included harassing 
tenants into giving up their 
apartments in exchange 
for token buyouts; giving 
employees and agents in- 
centives to get tenants to 
take buyouts; and “repeat- 
edlv filinii baseless law- 
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families are paying well over one-third of their income 
for rent, and more than 300,000 are paying more than 
half. While unaffordable rents obviously hit low-income 
households the hardest, a majority of middle-income 
tenants are also spending more than 30 percent of 
their income on rent. 

Meanwhile, landlord profits rose for the tenth straight 
year, according to the RGB’s 2016 Income & Expense 
Study, also released in April. Owners now keep almost 


illegitimate numbers that 
are causing so much mis- 
ery,” Met Council director 
Ava Farkas declared after 
the vote. “Why would they 
protect owners’ bloated 
profits and not millions of 
suffering tenants?” 

RGB increases over the 


Owners continue to 
claim that they are losing 
money. At an RGB hear- 
ing April 21, Jack Freund, 
executive vice president of 
the real-estate lobbying 
group the Rent Stabiliza- 
tion Association, urged the 
board to “look beyond the 


tion through last year s 
rent freeze. 

Most of the owners’ ar- 
guments can be answered 
in three words: “Open the 
books!” The rest can be 
answered in two words: 
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Croman Arrested! 


M anhattan landlord 
Steve Croman, whose 
harassment of tenants in 
the more than 140 build- 
ings he owns has made him 
notorious as one of the 
city’s most vicious own- 
ers, turned himself in May 
9 after being charged with 


20 felonies related to an 
alleged loan fraud. 

Croman and his mort- 
gage broker, Barry Swartz, 
53, are accused of provid- 
ing false and fraudulent 
information about his 
income in order to get 
more than $45 million 
in bank loans. 
The indictment 
alleges that 
they inflated 
his income by 
claiming that 
rent-stabilized 
apartments 
were occupied 
by market-rate 
tenants and that 
commercial ten- 
ants were paying 
more rent than 
they actually 
were. Both face 
up to 25 years in 
prison. 

If Croman 
had to lie about 
market-rate 


By Steven Wishnia 

tenants living in apart- 
ments that were actually 
rent-stabilized, it wasn’t 
for lack of trying. The ar- 
rest coincided with a civil 
suit filed against Croman 
by state Attorney Gen- 
eral Eric Schneiderman, 
accusing him of leading 
“an operation that wields 
harassment, coercion, 
and fraud to force rent- 
regulated tenants out of 
their apartments and con- 
vert their apartments into 
highly profitable market- 
rate units.” 

The lawsuit seeks to force 
Croman to pay “millions of 
dollars” in damages and 
restitution to tenants and 
to “give up his holdings” 
and put his company into 
receivership under inde- 
pendent management, 
said a spokesperson for the 
Attorney General’s office. 

“The scope of this ex- 
traordinary indictment 
reveals not only Mr. Cro- 


man’s greed, but his lack 
of compunction and the 
sadistic pleasure he and 
his minions took in their 
illegal efforts to increase 
his profits,” Robert Pinter, 
tenant association repre- 
sentative at 309 East 8th 
St., said in a statement 
released by the Cooper 
Square Committee, a 
Lower East Side housing 
group. 

Schneiderman called 
Croman the “Bernie 
Madoff of landlords” at a 


press conference announc- 
ing the suit. It alleges that 
the illegal tactics Croman 
used included harassing 
tenants into giving up their 
apartments in exchange 
for token buyouts; giving 
employees and agents in- 
centives to get tenants to 
take buyouts; and “repeat- 
edly filing baseless law- 
suits” against tenants. In 
some cases, his office said, 
Croman’s office created “a 

continued on page 5 



Construction debris litters stairs in 
Croman building. 
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East Village Tenants Protest Lead Poisoning 

By Haley Markbreiter 


T enants dressed in hazmat suits 
protested at the offices of Ra- 
phael Toledano and his Brookhill 
Properties property-management 
firm April 12 to express concerns 
about unsafe lead levels in their 
East Village and Chelsea build- 
ings. 

Participants included members 
of the Toledano Tenant Coalition, 
which represents residents in over 
20 of the landlord’s buildings, and 
the Cooper Square Committee, 
an affordable-housing advocacy 
group from the neighborhood. 
They hoped to present Toledano 
with a list of demands, but secu- 
rity blocked them from entering 
the Midtown Manhattan, while 
Toledano stayed locked in his 
seventh-floor office. 

Toledano, 25, grew up in a real- 
estate family in New Jersey and 
brags about being “the youngest 
landlord in New York City to have 
a portfolio of his size.” Last fall, 
he spent $97 million to buy 16 
East Village buildings. He says 
Donald Trump is his “business 
inspiration” and the political fig- 
ure he most admires. He says he’s 
passionate about “bringing the 
highest-quality, high-end real es- 
tate to New York tenants.” 

In his East Village buildings, 
that has meant racing to convert 
vacant rent-stabilized apartments 
into luxury units, using unsafe 
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issues, migraines, and chest pains, 
he encouraged her to wear a dust 
mask in her home. Her daughter 
is also recovering from an upper 
respiratory infection. 

Jcnants in several East Village 
buildings have complained that 
Toledano has used illegal tactics 
tQ, push them out. At 444 East 
Id'!' S,t., they took him to court 
for harassment, alleging that he 
filed trumped-up notices to va- 
cate and holdover lawsuits against 
them and turning off heat and 
water during winter. Management 
agents would also call tenants 
throughout the night and stalk 
them around their buildings, 
pressuring them to accept buy- 
out deals. When tenants asked 
Toledano to turn their gas and 
heat back on, he sent them fruit 
baskets instead. 

Toledano was convicted of ag- 
gravated assault in 2012, when 
he beat up two teenage boys in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and broke 
one’s jaw. Police reports obtained 
by the Villager said he hit them 
with a weapon that was either a 
crowbar, a branch, or “a metal or 
wood object approximately two 
and a half feet long.” He was sen- 
tenced to two years’ probation. 

He was also sued by his uncle 
Aaron Jungreis, another luxury 
developer, who alleged that Tole- 
dano Cut him out of the 16-build- 
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Toledano has given residents in 
Slayton’s East 12 th Street building 
offers ranging from $15,000 and 
$130,000 to get out, she says, 
money that would be “gone in 
no time” once they had to start 
paying market-rate rents. Only 
seven of the 20 apartments are 
stijl occupied. ,, f 
She added that tenants in dif- 
ferent buildings had been offered 
different buyout deals, but that 
some had moved out without be- 


ing offered anything, and that 
Toledano lied to other tenants, 
offering buyout deals and then 
not paying them. 

Some residents were wary about 
complaining and 
protesting openly 
because they are 
hojding.qut for a 
better buyout deal, 

. said a tenant .who 
wishes to remain 
anonymous. 


Met Council’s TV Program 

TENANT ACTION TODAY 

Wednesdays, 6 p.m. 

TENANT ACTION TODAY is a live call-in television program brought to 
you by Met Council on Housing. We report on the latest news of the ten- 
ant movement and answer questions from tenants who call in for advice 
or information. 

TENANT ACTION TODAY is on the air every Wednesday from 6 to 7 p.m. 
Manhattan viewers with cable service can watch on Channel 34 (Time 
Warner), Channel 82 (RCN), or Channel 33 (FIOS). 

We hope to expand to the other four boroughs soon. In the meantime, 
you can watch it on-line at 6 p.m. New York City time, at: www.mnn.org. 
Click on “Community Channel 1 Watch Now” at the bottom of the home 
page. 

TENANT ACTION TODAY is hosted on a rotating basis by attorney Tim 
Collins of Collins, Dobkin & Miller, and Michael McKee, who also serves 
as producer. 
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which represents residents in over 
20 of the landlord’s buildings, and 
the Cooper Square Committee, 
an affordable-housing advocacy 
group from the neighborhood. 
They hoped to present Toledano 
with a list of demands, but secu- 
rity blocked them from entering 
the Midtown Manhattan, while 
Toledano stayed locked in his 
seventh-floor office. 

Toledano, 25, grew up in a real- 
estate family in New Jersey and 
brags about being “the youngest 
landlord in New York City to have 
a portfolio of his size.” Last fall, 
he spent $97 million to buy 16 
East Village buildings. He says 
Donald Trump is his “business 
inspiration” and the political fig- 
ure he most admires. He says he’s 
passionate about “bringing the 
highest-quality, high-end real es- 
tate to New York tenants.” 

In his East Village buildings, 
that has meant racing to convert 
vacant rent-stabilized apartments 
into luxury units, using unsafe 
demolition practices that have 
generated dangerously high levels 
of lead dust, according to reports 
by the city Department of Health. 
Many residents have complained 
of respiratory problems. T\vo of 
the buildings found to have el- 
evated lead levels are home to 
children under 6 years old, who 
are most at risk of serious physi- 
cal and developmental disabilities 
from lead poisoning. 

Tenants believe that Toledano 
is deliberately generating dan- 
gerous levels of lead dust in an 
attempt to force them out. Holly 
Slayton, a real-estate agent and 
hat-shop owner who has lived in 
her apartment at 514 East 12 th St. 
for 21 years, describes dust “com- 
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for harassment, alleging that he 
filed trumped-up notices to va- 
cate and holdover lawsuits against 
them and turning off heat and 
water during winter. Management 
agents would also call tenants 
throughout the night and stalk 
them around their buildings, 
pressuring them to accept buy- 
out deals. When tenants asked 
Toledano to turn their gas and 
heat back on, he sent them fruit 
baskets instead. 

Toledano was convicted of ag- 
gravated assault in 2012, when 
he beat up two teenage boys in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and broke 
one’s jaw. Police reports obtained 
by the Villager said he hit them 
with a weapon that was either a 
crowbar, a branch, or “a metal or 
wood object approximately two 
and a half feet long.” He was sen- 
tenced to two years’ probation. 

He was also sued by his uncle 
Aaron Jungreis, another luxury 
developer, who alleged that Tole- 
dano Cut him out of the 16-build- 
ing East Village deal. 


ferent buildings had been offered . said a tenant who 
different buyout deals, but that wishes to remain 
some had moved out without be- anonymous. 
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Vivienda para el pueblo, no para lucrar 


EL INQUILINO HISEANO 


RGB considers otra congelacion de alquileres, pero 
pasa por alto llamados para una reduccion 

Por Kenny Schaeffer 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


E l 3 de mayo, la Junta de Renta 
Regulada (Rent Guidelines 
Board, RGB) de la Ciudad de 
Nueva York voto 5 a 4 para fijar 
las pautas preliminares para cuan- 
to los caseros pueden aumentar 
los alquileres de inquilinos con 
alquiler estabilizado el ano que 
viene: Propuso una gama de entre 
cero y un 2 por ciento por una 
renovacion de contrato de un ano 
y entre un 0.5 y 3.5 por ciento por 
dos anos. 

La votacion, en el CUNY Gradu- 
ate Center en la ealle 34, se hizo 
despues de que cientos de inquili- 
nos mareharan desde la Plaza Her- 
ald, exigiendo que los alquileres 
fueran reducidos. Los dos repre- 
sentantes de los inquilinos, Har- 
vey Epstein del Centro de Justieia 
Urbana (Urban Justice Center) y 
Sheila Garcia de CASA, opusieron 
las pautas propuestas, aseveran- 
do que los alquileres deben ser 
reducidos un 4 por ciento. Los 
dos representantes de los caseros 
tambien votaron no, e hieieron un 
llamado para un aumento de un 
4 por ciento. 

La junta fijara las pautas finales 
el 27 de junio. Cubriran contra- 
tos de renovacion que empiezan 
el 1° de oetubre o despues de 


de ingresos, menos los mas altos, 
y en vecindarios en toda la Ciudad 
de Nueva York, estan gastando 
mucho mas en el alquiler de lo que 
esta a su alcance. El Estudio de 
Ingresos yAsequibilidad (Income 
& Affordability Study) de 2016 de 
la RGB, emitido en abril, muestra 
que la proporcion del alquiler al 
ingreso medio para el millon de 
familias con alquileres estabili- 
zados es un 36.4 por ciento, en 
lugar del 31.6 por ciento de 2008. 
Esto significa que alrededor de 

500.000 familias estan gastando 
mueho mas de un tereio de sus 
ingresos en el alquiler, y mas de 

300.000 estan gastando mas de 
la mitad. Aunque los alquileres 
inasequibles obviamente afectan 
mas a familias con bajos ingresos, 
una mayoria de inquilinos eon 
ingresos medios tambien estan 
gastando mas de un 30 por ciento 
de sus ingresos en el alquiler. 

Mientras tan to, las ganancias de 
los caseros subieron por decimo 
ano conseeutivo, segun el Estu- 
dio de Ingresos y Gastos (Income 
& Expense Study) de 2016 de la 
RGB, tambien emitido en abril. 
Los caseros se quedan actual- 
mente eon easi un 40 por ciento 
de eada dolar del alquiler despues 


aumentos de alquiler, ni tampoco 
que testifiquen bajo juramento en 
las audiencias de la RGB.) 

A los inquilinos les enojo que 
una reduccion de alquileres no 
se incluyera en la gama de pau- 
tas posibles. “Ante tantas eviden- 
ces, es simplemente inaceptable 
que la RGB rehuse siquiera con- 
siderar una reduccion de las ile- 
gitimas eifras actuales que estan 
causando tanto sufrimiento”, dijo 
la directora de Met Council Ava 
Farkas despues de la votacion. 
“dPor que protegerian las excesi- 
vas ganancias de los caseros y no 
a los millones de inquilinos que 
estan sufriendo?” 

Las aumentos de la RGB duran- 
te los ultimos 40 anos, en combi- 
nacion eon el debilitamiento de 
las leyes de alquileres tramado por 
politicos corruptos en Albany, han 
impulsado el alza de alquileres 
hasta los enormemente inflados 
niveles actuales y contribuido a 
una epidemia de falta de techo. 

Los caseros siguen diciendo que 
estan perdiendo dinero. En una 
audiencia de la RGB el 2 1 de abril, 
Jack Freund, el vicepresidente 
ejecutivo del grupo de presion 
de la industria de bienes raices la 
Asoeiaeion de Renta Estabilizada 


a “los peligros de mantener los 
alquileres debajo de los costos de 
operacion” por la congelacion de 
alquileres del ano pasado. 

A la mayoria de los argumentos 
de los caseros se puede respon- 
der en tres palabras: “iAbran los 
libros!” Se puede responder al 
resto tambien en tres palabras: 
“Solicitud por dificultad”. La ley 
actual permite que los caseros que 
esten perdiendo dinero, o que no 
esten realizando un rendimiento 
justo de su inversion, reciban un 
aumento adicional por eneima de 
las pautas de la RGB, al entregar 
una solicitud u por dificultad” a la 
Division de Vivienda y Renovacion 
Comunitaria (Division of Housing 
and Community Renewal, DHCR) 
estatal y documentar sus alegacio- 
nes. Menos de 10 caseros en toda 
la ciudad entregan solicitudes de 
este tipo por ano. Esto sugeriria 
que easi ningun casero. esta per- 
diendo dinero en edificios con 
alquileres estabilizados. 

La representante de los caseros 
Mary Serafy, nombrada a la junta 
en marzo, ofrecio una explicacion 
diferente: “Cuando termines de 
pagar al abogado para que llene el 
formulario, no vale la pena”, dijo. 
dDe veras? Los caseros no parecen 




cero y un 2 por ciento por una 
renovacion de contrato de un ano 
y entre un 0.5 y 3.5 por ciento por 
dos anos. 

La votacion, en el CUNY Gradu- 
ate Center en la calle 34, se hizo 
despues de que cientos de inquili- 
nos marcharan desde la Plaza Her- 
ald, exigiendo que los alquileres 
fueran reducidos. Los dos repre- 
sentantes de los inquilinos, Har- 
vey Epstein del Centro de Justicia 
Urbana (Urban Justice Center) y 
Sheila Garcia de CASA, opusieron 
las pautas propuestas, aseveran- 
do que los alquileres deben ser 
reducidos un 4 por ciento. Los 
dos representantes de los caseros 
tambien votaron no, e hieieron un 
llamado para un aumento de un 
4 por ciento. 

La junta fijara las pautas finales 
el 27 de junio. Cubriran contra- 
tos de renovacion que empiezan 
el 1° de octubre o despues de 
esta fecha. 

Datos recogidos por la Oficina 
del Censo de los EE.UU., la So- 
eiedad de Servicio Comunitario 
(Community Service Society) y la 
misma RGB ponen de manifesto 
que inquilinos de todos los niveles 


ingreso medio para el millon de 
familias con alquileres estabili- 
zados es un 36.4 por ciento, en 
lugar del 31.6 por ciento de 2008. 
Esto significa que alrededor de 

500.000 familias estan gastando 
mucho mas de un tercio de sus 
ingresos en el alquiler, y mas de 

300.000 estan gastando mas de 
la mitad. Aunque los alquileres 
inasequibles obviamente afectan 
mas a familias con bajos ingresos, 
una mayoria de inquilinos con 
ingresos medios tambien estan 
gastando mas de un 30 por ciento 
de sus ingresos en el alquiler. 

Mientras tanto, las ganancias de 
los caseros subieron por decimo 
ano consecutivo, segun el Estu- 
dio de Ingresos y Gastos (Income 
& Expense Study) de 2016 de la 
RGB, tambien emitido en abril. 
Los caseros se quedan actual- 
mente con casi un 40 por ciento 
de cada dolar del alquiler despues 
de que se sustraen los gastos in- 
curridos para mantener el edi- 
ficio, segun datos que datan de 
2014. (Estos son las mas reci- 
entes cifras disponibles, porque 
no se les obliga a los caseros que 
abran sus libros para conseguir 


siderar una reduccion de las ile- 
gitimas cifras actuales que estan 
causando tanto sufrimiento”, dijo 
la directora de Met Council Ava 
Farkas despues de la votacion. 
“dPor que protegerian las excesi- 
vas ganancias de los caseros y no 
a los millones de inquilinos que 
estan sufriendo?” 

Las aumentos de la RGB duran- 
te los ultimos 40 anos, en combi- 
nacion con el debilitamiento dc 
las leyes de alquileres tramado por 
politicos corruptos en Albany, han 
impulsado el alza de alquileres 
hasta los enormemente inflados 
niveles actuales y contribuido a 
una epidemia de falta de techo. 

Los caseros siguen diciendo que 
estan perdiendo dinero. En una 
audiencia de la RGB el 2 1 de abril, 
Jack Freund, el vicepresidente 
ejecutivo del grupo de presion 
de la industria de bienes raices la 
Asociacion de Renta Estabilizada 
(Rent Stabilization Association), 
insto a la junta que “mire mas alia 
de las cifras” en el Estudio de In- 
gresos y Gastos. Intento presentar 
un panorama de caseros perdi- 
endo dinero, sin ofrecer ninguna 
prueba de que los hay. Refirio 


“Solieitud por dificultad”. La ley 
actual permite que los caseros que 
esten perdiendo dinero, o que no 
esten realizando un rendimiento 
justo de su inversion, reciban un 
aumento adicional por encima de 
las pautas de la RGB, al entregar 
una solieitud “por dificultad” a la 
Division de Vivienda y Renovacion 
Comunitaria (Division of Housing 
and Community Renewal, DHCR) 
estatal y documentar sus alegacio- 
nes. Menos de 10 caseros en toda 
la ciudad entregan solicitudes de 
este tipo por ano. Esto sugeriria 
que casi ningun casero.esta per- 
diendo dinero en edificios con 
alquileres estabilizados. 

La representante de los caseros 
Mary Serafy, nombrada a la junta 
en marzo, ofrecio una explicacion 
diferente: “Cuando termines de 
pagar al abogado para que llene el 
formulario, no vale la pena”, dijo. 
dDe veras? Los caseros no parecen 
tener problemas para llenar otros 
formularios de la DHCR, como por 
ejemplo para recibir aumentos 
de alquileres por mejoras impor- 
tantes de capital. 

pasa a la pdgina 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulacion de Renta" 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 47) 


para contratos de alquiler estabilizado que comienzan entre el 1° de octubre de 2015 y el 30 de septiembre de 2016 


Tipo de Contrato 

Contrato de 1 Ano 

Contrato de 2 Anos 

Renovacion 
del Contrato 

0% 

2% 

Contratos para apartmentos vacios 

18%* 

20%* 


Contratos para apartamentos vaclos 
Contrato de 1 ano: 18%*. 

Contrato de 2 anos: 20%*. 

*menos si el inquilino previo habfa 
pagado un alquiler preferencial y habia 
ocupado el apartamento por menos de 
cuatro anos. Por mas detalles, pongase 
en contacto con la agenda estatal Ho- 
gares y Renovacion Comunitaria. 

Renovacion de Contrato 
Los caseros tienen que ofrecer a los 
inquilinos de renta estabilizada una 
renovacion de contrato dentro de 90 a 


tiempo, o en el primer pago de renta 
fechada 90 dias despues de la fecha del 
ofrecimiento del contrato. Las pautas de 
renta usadas oara la renovacion no oue- 


ingresos familiares disponibles al ano 
sean de $50,000 o menos y que paguen 
(o enfrenten un aumento de renta que 
les haria oaoar) un tercio o mas de tal 


Las unidades desvanes 
Los aumentos legalizados para unida- 
des de desvan son un 1 por ciento por 
un contrato de un ano y 2.75 por ciento 
por dos anos. No se permiten incremen- 
tos para las unidades de desvan vacias. 

Hoteles y SROs 

No se permite ningun aumento del 
alquiler, para todas categorias. 

Exceso de cobro 

Los inquilinos deben estar al tanto de 
que muchos caseros se aprovecharan de 


el 1 de octubre o despues de 
esta fecha. 

Datos recogidos por la Oficina 
del Genso de los EE.UU., la So- 
ciedad de Servicio Gomunitario 
(Community Service Society) y la 
misma RGB ponen de manifiesto 
que inquilinos de todos los niveles 


de eada dolar del alquiler despues 
de que se sustraen los gastos in- 
curridos para mantener el edi- 
ficio, segun datos que datan de 
2014. (Estos son las mas reci- 
entes cifras disponibles, porque 
no se les obliga a los caseros que 
abran sus libros para conseguir 


Asociacion de Kenta kstabiuzada 
(Rent Stabilization Association), 
insto a la junta que “mire mas alia 
de las cifras” en el Estudio de In- 
gresosy Gastos. Intento presentar 
un panorama de caseros perdi- 
endo dinero, sin ofrecer ninguna 
prueba de que los hay. Refirio 


cue veras r cos caseros no parecen 
tener problemas para llenar otros 
formularios de la DHCR, como por 
ejemplo para recibir aumentos 
de alquileres por mejoras impor- 
tantes de capital. 

pasa a la pdgina 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Reg u lac ion de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 47) 

para contratos de alquiler estabilizado que comienzan entre el 1° de octubre de 201 5 y el 30 de septiembre de 2016 


Tipo de Contrato 

Contrato de 1 Ano 

Contrato de 2 Anos 

Renovacion 
del Contrato 

0% 

2% 

Contratos para apartmentos vacios 

18%* 

20%* 


Contratos para apartamentos vacios 
Contrato de 1 ano: 18%*. 

Contrato de 2 anos: 20%*. 

*menos si el inquilino previo habia 
pagado un alquiler preferencial y habia 
ocupado el apartamento por menos de 
cuatro aiios. Por mas detalles, pongase 
en contacto con la agenda estatal Ho- 
gares y Renovacion Comunitaria. 

Renovacion de Contrato 
Los caseros tienen que ofrecer a los 
inquilinos de renta estabilizada una 
renovacion de contrato dentro de 90 a 
1 20 dias antes de que venza su contrato 
actual. La renovacion de contrato tiene 
que mantener los mismos terminos y 
condiciones que el contrato que vence- 
ra, excepto cuando refleje un cambio 
en la ley. Una vez que se haya recibido 
el ofrecimiento de renovacion, los in- 
quilinos tienen 60 dias para aceptarlo 
y escoger si van a renovar el contrato 
por uno o dos anos. El propietario tiene 
que devolver la copia firmada y fechada 
al inquilino dentro de 30 dias. La nueva 
renta no entrara en vigencia hasta que 
empiece el nuevo contrato, o cuando 
el propietario devuelva la copia firmada 
(lo que suceda despues). Ofrecimientos 
retrasados: si el casero ofrece la renova- 
cion tarde (menos de 90 dias antes de 
que venza el contrato actual), el contrato 
puede empezar, a la opcion del inquilino, 
o en la fecha que hubiera empezado 
si se hubiera hecho un ofrecimiento a 


tiempo, o en el primer pago de renta 
fechada 90 dias despues de la fecha del 
ofrecimiento del contrato. Las pautas de 
renta usadas para la renovacion no pue- 
den ser mayores que los incrementos 
de la RGB vigentes en la fecha en que el 
contrato debia empezar (si se lo hubiera 
ofrecido a tiempo). El inquilino no tiene 
que pagar el nuevo aumento de renta 
hasta 90 dias despues de que se haya 
hecho el ofrecimiento. 

Asignacion de Subarriendo 
Los caseros podran cobrar un aumento 
de 10 por ciento durante el termino de 
subarriendo que comience durante este 
periodo de las pautas. 

Programa de Exencion de Incrementos 
de Renta para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad 

Las personas de mayor edad con renta 
estabilizada (y los que viven en aparta- 
mentos de renta controlada, Mitchell- 
Lama y cooperativas de dividendos 
limitados), con 62 anos o mas, y cuyos 


ingresos familiares disponibles al ano 
sean de $50,000 o menos y que paguen 
(o enfrenten un aumento de renta que 
les haria pagar) un tercio o mas de tal 
ingreso en renta pueden ser elegibles 
para una congelacion de renta. Llame al 
31 1 o visite su sitio Web, nyc.gov/html/ 
dfta/html/scrie_sp/scrie_sp.shtml. 

Programa de Exencion de Incrementos 
de Renta para Minusvalidos 
Inquilinos con renta regulada que re- 
ciben ayuda economica elegible rela- 
cionada con discapacidad, que tengan 
ingresos de $19,284 o menos para 
individuales y $27,780 o menos para 
una pareja y enfrenten rentas iguales 
o mas de un tercio de sus ingresos 
pueden ser elegibles para un congela- 
miento de renta. Solicite a: NYC Dept, 
of Finance, SRIE/DRIE Exemptions, 59 
Maiden Lane, 1 9th floor, New York, NY 
10038. Llame al 31 1 para una solicitud o 
vaya al sitio Web en www.nyc.gov/html/ 
dof/html/property/ 
property_tax_red ucdrie . shtm I 


Las unidades desvanes 
Los aumentos legalizados para unida- 
des de desvan son un 1 por ciento por 
un contrato de un ano y 2.75 por ciento 
por dos anos. No se permiten incremen- 
tos para las unidades de desvan vacias. 

Hoteles y SROs 

No se permite ningun aumento del 
alquiler, para todas categorias. 

Exceso de cobro 

Los inquilinos deben estar al tanto de 
que muchos caseros se aprovecharan de 
las complejidades de estas pautas y con- 
cesiones adicionales, ademas del poco 
conocimiento de los inquilinos del histo- 
rial de renta de sus apartamentos, para 
cobrar una renta ilegal. Los inquilinos 
pueden impugnar los aumentos de renta 
sin autorizacion en las codes o al pre- 
sentar una impugnacion con la agencia 
estatal de vivienda, la Division de Vivien- 
da y Renovacion Comunitaria (Division 
of Housing and Community Renewal, 
DHCR). El primer paso en el proceso es 
ponerse en contacto con la DHCR para 
ver el registro oficial del historial de renta. 
Vaya a www.dhcr.state.ny.us o llame al 
718-739-6400 y pida un historial de renta 
detallado. Luego, hable con un abogado 
o defensor experto antes de seguir. 

Para las pautas previas, llame a la RGB al 
212-385-2934 o vaya al www.housingnyc. 
com 
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EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


congelation de alquileres 

viene de la pdgina 3 


Mas adelante, el 21 de abril, ex- 
pertos en polftica a favor de los in- 
quilinos hablaron a la RGB; estos 
incluyeron a Tom Waters, analista 
de politicas de vivienda de la So- 
ciedad de Servieio Comunitario; 
Barika Williams, directora ad- 
junta de la Asociacion por el Des- 
arrollo de Vecindarios y Vivienda 
(Association for Neighborhood 
& Housing Development); Jenny 
Laurie, directora de Respuestas 
sobre la Gorte de Vivienda (Hous- 
ing Court Answers) ; y Tim Collins, 
antiguo director ejecutivo de la 
RGB y ahora socio en el bufete a 


favor de inquilinos Collins Dobkin 
& Miller. Waters y Williams anali- 
zaron datos de la Eneuesta de Vivi- 
enda y Disponibilidad de Viviendas 
del Genso de 2014 de los EE.UU. 
para documentar como alquileres 
altos e ingresos paralizados han 
creado la crisis sin antecedente de 
asequibilidad y falta de techo que 
aflige a los residentes de Nueva 
York. Laurie explico que a pesar 
del aumento de diez veces por 
parte del gobierno de de Blasio 
en fondos para prevenir desalo- 
jos, decenas de miles de familias 
pierden sus hogares cada ano por 


Calendario de 201 6 
de la Junta de Renta Regulada 

Queens 

Jueves 9 de junio, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

Jamaica Performing Arts Center, Salon 
1 53- 1 0 Avenida Jamaica 

Brooklyn 

Lunes 13 de junio, 5-8 p.m. 

Saint Francis College, Founders Hall 
1 80 Calie Remsen 

Bronx 

Jueves 16 de junio, 5-8 p.m. 

Museo de Arte del Bronx, galena inferior 
1040 Grand Concourse 


desalojo y amenazas de desalojo, 
simplemente porque no pueden 
pagar el alquiler. 

Collins hizo un llamado para 
una reduccion de un 4 por ciento, 
diciendo que la RGB ha dado a los 
caseros aumentos injustificados 
por decadas, en parte porque em- 
plea una metodologia defectuosa 
que sobreestima sus costos de 
operacion. Durante el gobierno 
de Bloomberg, anadio, la junta 
“sobrecompenso por mucho a 
los caseros de la ciudad mientras 
paso por alto las dificultades cada 
vez mayores enfrentadas por los 
inquilinos”. El resultado, dijo, es 
que los ingresos netos de oper- 
acion son un 42.8 por ciento mas 
altos (en dolares constantes) de 
lo que fueron en 1990, lo cual re- 
sulta en “ganancias inesperadas”, 
ya que “aumentos de alquileres 
injustificados son simplemente 
una transferencia de recursos de 
los inquilinos de la ciudad a sus 


caseros . 

Antes de la votacion final el 27 
de junio, la RGB celebrara au- 
diencias en toda la ciudad para 
escuchar a los inquilinos y los 
caseros. Empezaran el 9 de junio 
en Queens. [Vease el recuadro 
para el calendario e informacion 
sobre como testificar.] La junta 
todavfa puede votar para reducir 
los alquileres despues de escuchar 
al publico, aun cuando una re- 
duccion no fue ineluida en las 
recomendaciones preliminares 
aprobadas el 3 de mayo. 

Para hacer 
que su voz 
se oiga en 
favor de una 
reduccion de 
alquileres, 
pongase en 
contacto con 
info@met- 
councilon- 
housing.org. 







Laurie, directora de Respuestas 
sobre la Gorte de Vivienda (Hous- 
ing Court Answers); y Tim Collins, 
antiguo director ejecutivo de la 
RGB y ahora socio en el bufete a 


del aumento de diez veces por 
parte del gobierno de de Blasio 
en fondos para prevenir desalo- 
jos, decenas de miles de familias 
pierden sus hogares cada ano por 


Calendario de 201 6 
de la Junta de Renta Regulada 

Queens 

Jueves 9 de junio, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

Jamaica Performing Arts Center, Salon 
153-10 Avenida Jamaica 

Brooklyn 

Lunes 1 3 de junio, 5-8 p.m. 

Saint Francis College, Founders Hall 
1 80 Calle Remsen 

Bronx 

Jueves 16 de junio, 5-8 p.m. 

Museo de Arte del Bronx, galena inferior 
1 040 Grand Concourse 

Sur de Manhattan 
Lunes 20 de junio, 2-8 p.m. 

CUNY Graduate Center, Elebash Recital Hall 
365 Quinta Avenida Centre las calles 34 y 35) 

Norte de Manhattan 
Jueves 21 de junio, 5-8 p.m. 

Oberia D. Dempsey Multi-Service Center, Salon 
127 Oeste de la Calle 127 

VOTACI6N FINAL 
Lunes 27 de junio, 6:30 p.m. 

El Gran Salon de Cooper Union 

7 Este de la Calle 7, sotano 

(en la esquina de la Tercera Avenida) 

Para mas informacion o para inscribirse para testificar, vaya a www. 
nycrgb.org/html/about/meetings.html, o pongase en contacto con 
Met Council, http://www.metcouncilonhousing.org/ 


de Bloomberg, anadio, la junta 
“sobrecompenso por mucho a 
los caseros de la ciudad mientras 
paso por alto las dificultades cada 
vez mayores enfrentadas por los 
inquilinos”. El resultado, dijo, es 
que los ingresos netos de oper- 
ation son un 42.8 por ciento mas 
altos (en dolares constantes) de 
lo que fueron en 1990, lo cual re- 
sulta en “ganancias inesperadas”, 
ya que “aumentos de alquileres 
injustificados son simplemente 
una transferencia de recursos de 
los inquilinos de la ciudad a sus 


al publico, aun euando una re- 
duccion no fue incluida en las 
recomendaciones preliminares 
aprobadas el 3 de mayo. 

Para hacer 
que su voz 
se oiga en 
favor de una 
reduccion de 
alquileres, 
pongase en 
contacto con 
info@met- 
councilon- 
housing.org. 




La ley i 
porcionjc 
a las ter 
de el Ire 


riere que su4:asero pr< 
:alefaccion y agua caliehti 
»eraturas siguientes, des- 
de octubre hasta el 31 c e 


mayo: T 

Desde las 6 a.m. hasta las 10 p.m.: 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menoB/ 
de 55 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 68 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Desde las 10 p.m. hasta las 6 a.m.: 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 40 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 55 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 


inquilinos en su edificio que pueden 
firmarlo. Reclame una orden para 
restaurar la calefaccion y el agua 
caliente, y que se reduzcan y con- 
gelen (idisculpe lo de "congelen"!) 
todas las rentas. 

Necesitaran una fuerte asociacion 
de inquilinos para obligor al casero 
a proporcionar calefaccion y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Preparense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoria 
legal) — de relampago si es nece- 
sario. 


Se tiene que proporcionar agua calien- 
te a un minirno de 1 20 grados en el 
grifo las 24 horas del dia, todo el ano. 

Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mmimas, usted 
debe: 

Comenzar una "Accion HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. 

Pida una inspeccion por orden de 
la corte y una Orden de Correccidn 
(Order to Correct) 

Llamar al Buro Central de Que- 
jas (Central Control Bureau) de 

I rt r-n ir'lr'ir'l no Kliio\/n YnrL' nl *311 


Las leyes sobre la calefaccion 
establecen tambien: 

Que el Departamento de Repara- 
ciones de Emergencia de la ciudad 
le proporcione la calefaccion si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente 
en un bloque de hielo — otra vez, 
idisculpe! — mientras espere que lo 
haga.) 

Una multa de $250 to $500 al ca- 
sero por cada dia que se produzca 
la violacion. (Pero la verdad es que 
la Corte de Vivienda raras veces 
impone las multas, y menos aun las 




1040 Grand Concourse 

Sur de Manhattan 
Lunes 20 de junio, 2-8 p.m. 

CUNY Graduate Center, Elebash Recital Hall 
365 Quinta Avenida (entre las calles 34 y 35) 

Norte de Manhattan 
Jueves 21 de junio, 5-8 p.m. 

Oberia D. Dempsey Multi-Service Center, Salon 
127 Oeste de la Cafle 127 

VOTACION FINAL 
Lunes 27 de junio, 6:30 p.m. 

El Gran Salon de Cooper Union 

7 Este de la Calle 7, sotano 

(en la esquina de la Tercera Avenida) 

Para mas informacion o para inscribirse para testificar, vaya a www. 
nycrgb.org/html/about/meetings.html, o pongase en contacto con 
Met Council, http://www.metcouncilonhousing.org/ 


Inquilinos de mayor edad y minusvalidos 

Las personas mayores de 62 ahos o mas, en vivienda de alquiler 
regulado, Mitchell-Lama, HDFC, y algunos otros programas, con 
ingresos disponibles anuales de familia de $50,000 o menos (el 
ano pasado) y quienes pagan (o enfrentan un aumento de alquiler 
que les obligaria a pagar) un tercio o mas de estos ingresos en 
alquiler pueden llenar los requisitos para una Exencion de Incre- 
mentos de Renta para las Personas de Mayor Edad (Senior Citi- 
zen Rent Exemption, SCRIE). 

Los inquilinos minusvalidos que reciben ayuda financiera relacio- 
nada con invalidez y tienen ingresos de $50,000 o menos quienes 
enfrentan alquileres iguales a o mas de un tercio de sus ingresos 
pueden llenar los requisitos para la Exencion de Incrementos de 
Renta para Minusvalidos (Disability Rent Increase Exemption, 
DRIE). 

Solicitela a:NYC Dept, of Finance, SCRIE/DRIE Exemption 
59 Maiden Lane - 1 9 th Floor, New York, NY 1 0038 

La informacion sobre DRIE y SCRIE esta disponible en el sitio 
Web de la ciudad, www.nyc.gov, o Name a 31 1 . 


porcionp Jcalefaccion y agua calie rite 
a las temperaturas siguientes, des- 
de el Irlpfde octubre hasta el 31 c e 
mayo: ty 

Desde las 6 a.m. hasta las 10 p.m.:l 
Si la temperatura afuera es de menoBi 
de 55 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 68 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Desde las 10 p.m. hasta las 6 a.m.: 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 40 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 55 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Se tiene que proporcionar agua calien- 
te a un minimo de 1 20 grados en el 
grifo las 24 horas del dia, todo el ano. 

Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mmivnas, usted 
debe: 

Sfe Comenzar una "Accion HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. 

Pida una inspeccion por orden de 
la corte y una Orden de Correccion 
(Order to Correct) 

% r Llamar al Buro Central de Que- 
jas (Central Control Bureau) de 
la ciudad de Nueva York al 31 1 
inmediatamente, para documen- 
tor la violacion del casero. Llame 
repetidamente. Se supone que un 
inspector vendra eventualmente, 
aunque a veces no lo haga. 

^ Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central Com- 
plaint. Todos deben llamar repeti- 
damente, al menos una vez al dia, 
todos los dias en que tengan proble- 
mas con la calefaccion. 

Comprar un buen termometro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentor 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefaccion. Esta documenta- 
cion es su evidencia 

Llamar a la Division de Vivienda y 
Renovacion Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas 
en ingles) al (718) 739-6400, y 
pedir que le envien el formulario 
de Queja de Calefaccion y Agua 
Caliente. Llene el formulario y con- 
sigue la participacion de todos los 


firmarlo. Reclame una orden para 
restaurar la calefaccion y el agua 
caliente, y que se reduzcan y con- 
gelen (Idisculpe lo de "congelen"!) 
todas las rentas. 

Necesitaran una fuerte asociacion 
de inquilinos para obligor al casero 
a proporcionar calefaccion y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Preparense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoria 
legal) — de relampago si es nece- 
sario. 

Las leyes sobre la calefaccion 
establecen tambien: 

Que el Departamento de Repara- 
ciones de Emergencia de la ciudad 
le proporcione la calefaccion si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente 
en un bloque de hielo — otra vez, 
idisculpe! — mientras espere que lo 
haga.) 

■ Una multa de $250 to $500 al ca- 
sero por cada dia que se produzca 
la violacion. (Pero la verdad es que 
la Corte de Vivienda raras veces 
impone las multas, y menos aun las 
cobra). 

^ Una multa de $1,000 al casero si 
algun aparato de control automa- 
tic© se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del minimo legal. 

^ Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera esta vacio, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible despues de ha- 
ber pasado 24 horas sin calefaccion 
y tambien sin obtener ninguna res- 
puesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera esta rota y necesita 
tanto reparacion como combustible. 

iCuidado! iproteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el com- 
bustible, hay que seguir los procedi- 
mientos legales cuidadosamente. 
Consiga la ayuda y el consejo de un 
organizador de inquilinos. La exis- 
tencia de leyes de calefaccion y agua 
caliente vigentes no garantiza que 
el gobierno las implemente. No se 
quede helado por esperar que la ciu- 
dad o el estado actue. iOrgamzese! 
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Croman 

continued from page 1 

deliberate fraud upon the court” 
by refusing to deposit tenants’ 
rent checks and then trying to 
evict them for nonpayment. 

A ccording to the suit, Croman 
employees called rent-regu- 
lated tenants “targets.” Croman’s 
“tenant relocation specialist,” 
former police officer Anthony Fal- 
conite, once emailed a property 
manager that getting tenants to 
take buyouts was a “team sport,” 
and she responded, “I know that!! 
Who’s our next target? We have 
to start lining them up!!!” 
Falconite, the lawsuit alleges, 
regularly used “deceptive and 
frightening tactics to intimidate 
rent-regulated tenants.” It says 
his text messages with property 
managers show that he often 
posed as a repairman, building 
manager, or UPS delivery person 
to get into to tenants’ apartments, 
where he would then accuse them 
of violating their lease. 

It also accuses Croman of what 
has come to be known as “ha- 
rassment by construction.” Once 
a tenant moved out, the com- 
pany would renovate the vacant 
apartment in a way intended to 
persuade other residents in the 
building to leave. It says Croman’s 
companies did construction with- 
out obtaining permits at least 
175 times; filed false documents 
with the Department of Build- 
ings “on dozens of occasions”; 


out within a year of his acquir- 
ing them,” Cooper Square Com- 
mittee executive director Steve 
Herrick said in a statement. The 
Stop Croman Coalition, a group 
of tenants that estimates he 
owns more than 185 Manhattan 
buildings through different shell 
companies, describes a four-step 
harassment process: first, badger- 
ing elderly and disabled tenants 
to move out; second, turning the 
building into a 24-hour construc- 
tion site; third, cutting off ser- 
vices like heat and cooking gas; 
and fourth, “an endless stream 
of frivolous and bogus lawsuits.” 
“I’m stunned,” coalition co- 
founder Cynthia Chaffee, who 
has endured more than a decade 
of harassment, electrical and gas 
outages, leaky ceilings, and con- 
struction dust, said of the indict- 
ment. “It was so overwhelming all 
these years.” 

T enants in several of Croman’s 
Lower East Side buildings also 
fought back against him. At 309 
East 8th St., they brought an HP 
action in Housing Court to de- 
mand repairs when dust generated 
by renovation work caused health 
problems for several tenants, and 
“reckless demolition” in the base- 
ment caused gas leaks that led 
to a four-week shutoff. Tenant 
associations at 159 Stanton St., 
529 East 6th St., 60 Avenue B, 
and other buildings helped the At- 



Croman tenant Cynthia Chaffee appears at rally in 201 4. 


these unscrupulous landlords. 
Your tenacity makes these big 
wins possible. Your efforts made 
this arrest possible.” 

“I hope all this will enforce 
change,” says Chaffee. Croman 


and similar landlords, she says, 
could not exist without city agen- 
cies and courts failing to enforce 
the laws that protect tenants. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 
(Order No. 47) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2015 through Sept. 30, 2016 


Lease Type 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Leases 

0% 

2% 

Vacancy 

leases 

18%* 

20%* 


Rent Control limited equity coop apartments), 62 or 

The Maximum Base Rent (MBR) increase older, whose disposable annual house- 
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regularly used “deceptive and 
frightening tactics to intimidate 
rent-regulated tenants.” It says 
his text messages with property 
managers show that he often 
posed as a repairman, building 
manager, or UPS delivery person 
to get into to tenants’ apartments, 
where he would then accuse them 
of violating their lease. 

It also accuses Groman of what 
has come to be known as “ha- 
rassment by construction.” Once 
a tenant moved out, the com- 
pany would renovate the vacant 
apartment in a way intended to 
persuade other residents in the 
building to leave. It says Groman’s 
companies did construction with- 
out obtaining permits at least 
175 times; filed false documents 
with the Department of Build- 
ings “on dozens of occasions”; 
regularly told workers to ignore 
stop-work orders and conceal un- 
lawful construction; and “defied” 
orders from the city Department 
of Health to deal with lead hazards 
created by the work. The depart- 
ment found dangerous levels of 
lead dust in Groman’s buildings 
more than 20 times, sometimes 
as much as 65 times the legal 
threshold. 

“Buildings acquired by Cro- 
man followed a familiar pattern, 
with most of the tenants moving 


“I’m stunned,” coalition co- 
founder Cynthia Chaffee, who 
has endured more than a decade 
of harassment, electrical and gas 
outages, leaky ceilings, and con- 
struction dust, said of the indict- 
ment. “It was so overwhelming all 
these years.” 

T enants in several of Croman’s 
Lower East Side buildings also 
fought back against him. At 309 
East 8th St., they brought an HP 
action in Housing Court to de- 
mand repairs when dust generated 
by renovation work caused health 
problems for several tenants, and 
“reckless demolition” in the base- 
ment caused gas leaks that led 
to a four-week shutoff. Tenant 
associations at 159 Stanton St., 
529 East 6th St., 60 Avenue B, 
and other buildings helped the At- 
torney General’s office document 
harassment, Groman’s mortgage 
problems, and unpermitted, dis- 
ruptive, and dangerous renova- 
tion work, Cooper Square said. 

“We hope this indictment will 
send a strong message to other 
predatory-equity landlords like 
Steve Groman,” said Brandon 
Kielbasa, Cooper Square’s direc- 
tor of organizing. He added that 
tenants should, “Keep fighting! 
Don’t ever stop working to shine 
a light on the wrongful acts of 
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these unscrupulous landlords. 
Your tenacity makes these big 
wins possible. Your efforts made 
this arrest possible.” 

“I hope all this will enforce 
change,” says Chaffee. Croman 


and similar landlords, she says, 
could not exist without city agen- 
cies and courts failing to enforce 
the laws that protect tenants. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 
(Order No. 47) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2015 through Sept. 30, 2016 


Lease Type 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

0% 

2% 

Leases 

Vacancy 

leases 

18%* 

20%* 


Rent Control 

The Maximum Base Rent (MBR) increase 
is 9.6% over the next two years (2016 & 
2017). The Rent Control system allows 
rents to go up by 7.5% each year until 
they reach the ceiling of 9.6%. 

Vacancy leases 
One-year lease: 18%.* 

Two-year lease: 20%.* 

*Less if the previous tenant had been 
paying a preferential rent and had oc- 
cupied their apartment for less than four 
years. Contact the state Homes and 
Community Renewal agency for details. 

Renewal Leases 

Landlords must offer a rent-stabilized ten- 
ant a renewal lease 90 to 1 20 days before 
the expiration of the current lease. The 
renewal lease must keep the same terms 
and conditions as the expiring lease, 
except when reflecting a change in the 
law. Once the renewal offer is received, 
the tenant has 60 days to accept it and 
choose whether to renew the lease for 
one or two years. The owner must return 
the signed and dated copy to the tenant 
in 30 days. The new rent does not go into 
effect until the start of the new lease term, 
or when the owner returns the signed 
coov (whichever is later). 


limited equity coop apartments), 62 or 
older, whose disposable annual house- 
hold income is $50,000 or less (for previ- 
ous year) and who pay (or face a rent 
increase that would cause them to pay) 
one-third or more of that income in rent 
may be eligible for a rent freeze. Apply to: 
NYC Dept, of Finance, SCRI E/DRI E Ex- 
emption, 59 Maiden Ln., 19th Floor, NY, 
NY 1 0038 or call 31 1 or visit their Web 
site, www.nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/scrie/ 
scrie.shtml. 

Disability Rent Increase 
Exemption Program 

Rent-regulated tenants receiving eligible 
disability-related financial assistance 
who have incomes of $19,284 or less 
for individuals and $27,780 or less for 
a couple and are facing rents equal to 
more than one-third of their income may 
be eligible for a rent freeze. Apply to: 

NYC Dept, of Finance, DRIE Exemptions, 
59 Maiden Lane, 19th floor, New York, 

NY 10038. Call 31 1 for an application or 
go to the Web site at www.nyc.gov/html/ 
dof/html/property/ 
property Jaxreducdrie. shtml. 

Loft Units 

Legalized loft-unit increases are 0 per- 
cent for a one-year lease and 2 percent 
for two years. No vacancy allowance is 
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regularly told workers to ignore 
stop-work orders and conceal un- 
lawful construction; and “defied” 
orders from the city Department 
of Health to deal with lead hazards 
created by the work. The depart- 
ment found dangerous levels of 
lead dust in Croman’s buildings 
more than 20 times, sometimes 
as much as 65 times the legal 
threshold. 

“Buildings acquired by Cro- 
man followed a familiar pattern, 
with most of the tenants moving 


torney General’s office document 
harassment, Groman’s mortgage 
problems, and unpermitted, dis- 
ruptive, and dangerous renova- 
tion work, Cooper Square said. 

“We hope this indictment will 
send a strong message to other 
predatory-equity landlords like 
Steve Croman,” said Brandon 
Kielbasa, Cooper Square’s direc- 
tor of organizing. He added that 
tenants should, “Keep fighting! 
Don’t ever stop working to shine 
a light on the wrongful acts of 



Tenants in two East Village buildings owned by Icon Realty 
marched May 9 to protest their landlord’s construction 
practices, which they say are part of a “predatory equity” 
campaign to drive them out. At 445 East 9th St. and 57 
Second Ave., they say, renovation work has caused their 
ceilings to collapse, contaminated their homes with dust and 
lead, and left them without cooking gas for more than 10 
months. If the landlord doesn’t resolve these problems, they 
plan to sue. 


i ne Maximum case rcem increase 

is 9.6% over the next two years (2016 & 
2017). The Rent Control system allows 
rents to go up by 7.5% each year until 
they reach the ceiling of 9.6%. 

Vacancy leases 
One-year lease: 18%.* 

Two-year lease: 20%.* 

*Less if the previous tenant had been 
paying a preferential rent and had oc- 
cupied their apartment for less than four 
years. Contact the state Homes and 
Community Renewal agency for details. 

Renewal Leases 

Landlords must offer a rent-stabilized ten- 
ant a renewal lease 90 to 1 20 days before 
the expiration of the current lease. The 
renewal lease must keep the same terms 
and conditions as the expiring lease, 
except when reflecting a change in the 
law. Once the renewal offer is received, 
the tenant has 60 days to accept it and 
choose whether to renew the lease for 
one or two years. The owner must return 
the signed and dated copy to the tenant 
in 30 days. The new rent does not go into 
effect until the start of the new lease term, 
or when the owner returns the signed 
copy (whichever is later). 

Late offers: If the owner offers the re- 
newal late (fewer than 90 days before the 
expiration of the current lease), the lease 
term can begin, at the tenant’s option, 
either on the date it would have begun 
had a timely offer been made, or on the 
first rent payment date 90 days after the 
date of the lease offer. The rent guide- 
lines used for the renewal can be no 
greater than the RGB increases in effect 
on the date the lease should have begun 
(if timely offered). The tenant does not 
have to pay the new rent increase until 
90 days after the offer was made. 

Sublease Allowance 
Landlords can charge a 10 percent in- 
crease during the term of a sublease that 
commences during this guideline period. 

Senior Citizen Rent Increase Exemption 
Program 

Rent-stabilized seniors (and those living 
in rent-controlled, Mitchell-Lama, and 


oiuer, wnose uispusauio annual nuut»e- 
hold income is $50,000 or less (for previ- 
ous year) and who pay (or face a rent 
increase that would cause them to pay) 
one-third or more of that income in rent 
may be eligible for a rent freeze. Apply to: 
NYC Dept, of Finance, SCRIE/DRIE Ex- 
emption, 59 Maiden Ln., 19th Floor, NY, 
NY 1 0038 or call 31 1 or visit their Web 
site, www.nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/scrie/ 
scrie.shtml. 

Disability Rent Increase 
Exemption Program 

Rent-regulated tenants receiving eligible 
disability-related financial assistance 
who have incomes of $19,284 or less 
for individuals and $27,780 or less for 
a couple and are facing rents equal to 
more than one-third of their income may 
be eligible for a rent freeze. Apply to: 

NYC Dept, of Finance, DRIE Exemptions, 
59 Maiden Lane, 19th floor, New York, 

NY 10038. Call 31 1 for an application or 
go to the Web site at www.nyc.gov/html/ 
dof/html/ property/ 
property _tax_reduc_drie. shtml. 

Loft Units 

Legalized loft-unit increases are 0 per- 
cent for a one-year lease and 2 percent 
for two years. No vacancy allowance is 
permitted on vacant lofts. 

Hotels and SROs 
No increase. 

Rent Overcharges 
Tenants should be aware that many 
landlords will exploit the complexities of 
these guidelines and bonuses — and the 
tenant’s unfamiliarity with the apartment’s 
rent history — to charge an illegal rent. 
Tenants can challenge unauthorized rent 
increases through the courts or by filing a 
challenge with the state housing agency, 
the Division of Housing and Community 
Renewal (DHCR). The first step in the 
process is to contact the DHCR to see 
the official record of the rent history. Go to 
www.dhcr.state.ny.us or call (718) 739- 
6400 and ask for a detailed rent history. 
Then speak to a knowledgeable advocate 
or a lawyer before proceeding. 

For previous guidelines, call the RGB at 
(212) 385-2934 or go to www.housing- 
nyc.com. 
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De Blasio Housing Plan Two Years In: 
Ambitious, but Not Much for Lower Incomes 


T wo years after Mayor Bill de 
Blasio announced his plans to 
build 80,000 units of affordable 
housing and “preserve” another 
120,000 within 10 years, how is 
he doing on that goal? 

As of March 31, according to 
figures from the city Department 
of Housing Preservation and De- 
velopment, the city is ahead of 
pace. About 14,000 new units had 
been built and more than 29,000 
“preserved,” which means giving 
their owners tax breaks, loans, and 
various other incentives to keep 
rents affordable for the next 15 to 
30 years. In 2015, HPD says, the 
city saw the “most new affordable 
housing ever built in one year.” 
About 60% of those 43,000 units 
were for people making around 
the city median income, between 
about $39,000 and $62,000 a year 
for a family of three. (By a quirk 
of federal regulations, that is con- 
sidered “low income.) That means 
they’d rent for roughly $950 to 
$1,500 a month, based on the fed- 
eral standard that rent should not 
be more than 30% of income. 

The more than one-third of 
households that make less than 
$39,000 didn’t fare so well. The 
city preserved or created 2,335 
apartments for “extremely low- 


By Steven Wishnia 



Gary LaBarbera, head of the city’s construction unions, 
speaks at a housing rally in February. 


less, but did more than twice as 
many “extremely low income” 
units than Bloomberg, who aver- 
aged less than 400 a year. 

It is slightly behind its goals for 
both the number of units built and 
for the percentage of units built or 
preserved going to people below 
$39,000, which is intended to be 
20%. HPD did not provide income 
levels for the apartments built. 

“What they did for the first year 
and a half was not that different 
from Bloomberg, which is not sur- 
prising, because they were using 
the same tools,” says Tom Waters, 
housing policy analyst at the Com- 
munity Service Society. Without 
the ability to build housing direct- 
ly or preserve it by strengthening 
rent-control laws, the de Blasio 
program relies on leveraging the 
market, which makes it difficult 
to create lower-income housing. 

It leverages the market through 
a complex system of tax credits, 
subsidies, and “mandatory inelu- 
sionary housing,” in which the 
city will rezone neighborhoods 
to let developers construct taller 
buildings in exchange for making 
25% to 30% of the apartments 
in them “affordable.” That sys- 
tem relies on market rents and 
government aid subsidizing the 


The prob- 
lem, says Wa- 
ters, is that 
only a small 
number can 
be built, and 
the subsidies 
mean rents 
don’t have to 
cover the cost 
of construc- 
tion, but they 
don’t cover 
operating 
costs. “To re- 
ally change 
the game, 
you need an 
operating 
subsidy,” he 
explains. The 
city Rent Guidelines Board’s In- 
come and Expense study, released 
last month, estimated the average 
cost of operating a rent-stabilized 
apartment outside “core Manhat- 
tan” at $794 a month, with about 
27 percent of that taxes. 

To put that in perspective: Even 
if the minimum wage were raised 
to $15 an hour, workers getting 
it would be “rent burdened,” 
spending more than 30% of their 
income, if they paid more than 
$750. An old person living on 


will destabilize them. 

In places like East New York, 
says Waters, the administration 
is arguing that you can only get a 
certain amount of affordable hous- 
ing. But it’s missing the point, he 
says, “to argue that since the city 
can only afford to help people who 
make $60,000 a year, people who 
make $30,000 should be happy 
with the results.” 

A longer version of this article 
appeared in Gothamist. 
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pace. About 14,000 new units had 
been built and more than 29,000 
“preserved,” which means giving 
their owners tax breaks, loans, and 
various other incentives to keep 
rents affordable for the next 15 to 
30 years. In 2015, HPD says, the 
city saw the “most new affordable 
housing ever built in one year.” 

About 60% of those 43,000 units 
were for people making around 
the city median income, between 
about {$39,000 and $62,000 a year 
for a family of three. (By a quirk 
of federal regulations, that is con- 
sidered “low income.) That means 
they’d rent for roughly $950 to 
$1,500 a month, based on the fed- 
eral standard that rent should not 
be more than 30% of income. 

The more than one-third of 
households that make less than 
$39,000 didn’t fare so well. The 
city preserved or created 2,335 
apartments for “extremely low- 
income” people making less than 
$23,000, and about 4,900 for peo- 
ple making $23,000 to $39,000. 
That was only 60 more than the 
number for people who make more 
than $93,000, which included the 
4,500 apartments kept rent-sta- 
bilized for 20 years by a deal with 
Stuyvesant Town’s new owners. 

“The question is not ‘are they 
meeting their numbers?’ but ‘are 
they the right numbers to meet?”’ 
says Benjamin Dulchin, head of 
the Association for Neighborhood 
and Housing Development, a co- 
alition of neighborhood housing 
and community-development or- 
ganizations. He praises the de 
Blasio administration for “build- 
ing like gangbusters” and mak- 
ing more of a commitment to 
low-income housing than previous 
administrations, but says it’s “a 
little light on the low-income.” 


levels for the apartments built. 

“What they did for the first year 
and a half was not that different 
from Bloomberg, which is not sur- 
prising, because they were using 
the same tools,” says Tom Waters, 
housing policy analyst at the Com- 
munity Service Society. Without 
the ability to build housing direct- 
ly or preserve it by strengthening 
rent-control laws, the de Blasio 
program relies on leveraging the 
market, which makes it difficult 
to create lower-income housing. 

It leverages the market through 
a complex system of tax credits, 
subsidies, and “mandatory inclu- 
sionary housing,” in which the 
city will rezone neighborhoods 
to let developers construct taller 
buildings in exchange for making 
25% to 30% of the apartments 
in them “affordable.” That sys- 
tem relies on market rents and 
government aid subsidizing the 
lower rents enough to make the 
building profitable. 

In practice, says Dulchin, the 
federal low-income housing tax 
credit produces housing for peo- 
ple at 60% of the metropolitan 
“area median income,” or about 
$47,000 a year for a family of 
three, while “preserved” apart- 
ments can go to those at 40% of 
AMI, about $31,000. 

Extremely low-income housing 
“is particularly hard and particu- 
larly expensive to do,” he says. It 
generally needs direct and ongo- 
ing federal subsidies, as the city 
doesn’t have money to do rental 
subsidies. 

“It takes more subsidy to hit these 
lower levels, but that doesn’t mean 
we’re not doing it,” an HPD spokes- 
person says. 

The de Blasio administration’s 
main vehicle for creating lower- 



Gary LaBarbera, head of the city’s construction unions, 
speaks at a housing rally in February. 


of construc- 
tion, but they 
don’t cover 
operating 
costs. “To re- 
ally change 
the game, 
you need an 
operating 
subsidy,” he 
explains. The 
city Rent Guidelines Board’s In- 
come and Expense study, released 
last month, estimated the average 
cost of operating a rent-stabilized 
apartment outside “core Manhat- 
tan” at $794 a month, with about 
27 percent of that taxes. 

To put that in perspective: Even 
if the minimum wage were raised 
to $15 an hour, workers getting 
it would be “rent burdened,” 
spending more than 30% of their 
income, if they paid more than 
$750. An old person living on 
$ 1 , 1 50 a month in Social Security 
would need to pay less than $350. 

Most of the 15 neighborhoods 
being considered for rezoning are 
“clamoring” for a higher percent- 
age of truly affordable low-income 
housing, says Dulchin. The pro- 
gram, he adds, “should not be 
judged by the 200,000 goal, but 
by how it works for the neighbor- 
hoods” — whether it strengthens 
them or uses market forces that 


will destabilize them. 

In places like East New York, 
says Waters, the administration 
is arguing that you can only get a 
certain amount of affordable hous- 
ing. But it’s missing the point, he 
says, “to argue that since the city 
can only afford to help people who 
make $60,000 a year, people who 
make $30,000 should be happy 
with the results.” 

A longer version of this article 
appeared in Gothamist. 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department of 
Housing, Preservation and 
Development’s Central Com- 
plaints hotline, call 31 1 . 

Also call 31 1 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 


Affordable Housing: 

No Unions Need Apply 

^%ne group that is definitely not happy with the de Blasio affordable 
Wr housing program is the city’s construction unions. The plan does 
not require affordable-housing developers to pay union-scale wages. 

“Building and preserving more affordable housing is critical to reduc- 
ing income inequality, as well as making sure that these New Yorkers 
are paid a fair wage,” Gary LaBarbera, president of the Building and 
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apartments ror extremely iow- 
income” people making less than 
$23,000, and about 4,900 for peo- 
ple making $23,000 to $39,000. 
That was only 60 more than the 
number for people who make more 
than $93,000, which included the 
4,500 apartments kept rent-sta- 
bilized for 20 years by a deal with 
Stuyvesant Town’s new owners. 

“The question is not ‘are they 
meeting their numbers?’ but ‘are 
they the right numbers to meet?”’ 
says Benjamin Dulchin, head of 
the Association for Neighborhood 
and Housing Development, a co- 
alition of neighborhood housing 
and community-development or- 
ganizations. He praises the de 
Blasio administration for “build- 
ing like gangbusters” and mak- 
ing more of a commitment to 
low-income housing than previous 
administrations, but says it’s “a 
little light on the low-income.” 

F or people making around the 
city median, the de Blasio 
administration did significantly 
better in its first two years than 
Michael Bloomberg’s did in his 
last five, averaging almost 4,000 
more units created or preserved, 
according to HPD. It did slightly 
worse for “very low income” peo- 
ple, averaging about 300 a year 


government am suosmizmg tne 
lower rents enough to make the 
building profitable. 

In practice, says Dulchin, the 
federal low-income housing tax 
credit produces housing for peo- 
ple at 60% of the metropolitan 
“area median income,” or about 
$47,000 a year for a family of 
three, while “preserved” apart- 
ments can go to those at 40% of 
AMI, about $31,000. 

Extremely low-income housing 
“is particularly hard and particu- 
larly expensive to do,” he says. It 
generally needs direct and ongo- 
ing federal subsidies, as the city 
doesn’t have money to do rental 
subsidies. 

“It takes more subsidy to hit these 
lower levels, but that doesn’t mean 
we’re not doing it,” an HPD spokes- 
person says. 

The de Blasio administration’s 
main vehicle for creating lower- 
income housing has been HPD’s 
Extremely Low & Low-Income Af- 
fordability (ELLA) program, which 
gives direct construction subsi- 
dies of up to $75,000 per unit for 
apartments affordable to people 
making less than 60% of AMI, with 
10% for people making less than 
30%. Initial rents range from about 
$350 for a studio to $1,200 for a 
three-bedroom apartment. 


Heat & Hot Water 


The law requires your landlord to provide hot 
water at a minimum 1 20 degrees at the tap 24 
hours a day, year round, and from October 1 
through May 31, heat. 

See http://metcouncilonhousing.org/help_and 
answers/heat and hot water for details. 


js/Do. An oiti person living on 

$1,150 a month in Social Security 
would need to pay less than $350. 

Most of the 15 neighborhoods 
being considered for rezoning are 
“clamoring” for a higher percent- 
age of truly affordable low-income 
housing, says Dulchin. The pro- 
gram, he adds, “should not be 
judged by the 200,000 goal, but 
by how it works for the neighbor- 
hoods” — whether it strengthens 
them or uses market forces that 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department of 
Housing, Preservation and 
Development’s Central Com- 
plaints hotline, call 31 1 . 

Also call 31 1 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 


Affordable Housing: 

No Unions Need Apply 

O ne group that is definitely not happy with the de Blasio affordable 
housing program is the city’s construction unions. The plan does 
not require affordable-housing developers to pay union-scale wages. 

“Building and preserving more affordable housing is critical to reduc- 
ing income inequality, as well as making sure that these New Yorkers 
are paid a fair wage,” Gary LaBarbera, president of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Greater New York, said in an email. 
The unions “remain steadfast in our belief that all workers building 
affordable housing deserve good wages with benefits.” 

“The people who build these houses won’t be able to afford to live 
in them,” says John Skinner, president of Metallic Lathers and Rein- 
forcing Ironworkers Local 46. 

Affordable-housing construction is almost completely nonunion. 
Building-trades union officials and organizers say some contractors 
are among the most abusive in the industry, regularly cheating their 
workers out of pay. Wages are typically $10 to $20 an hour, says Skin- 
ner, and some contractors don’t train their workers well and “don’t 
care about safety.” Of the 1 7 construction workers killed in workplace 
accidents in the city last year, 16 were on nonunion sites. “Why is 
there not massive outrage?” Skinner asks. 

The de Blasio administration originally argued that paying union- 
scale wages would reduce the amount of affordable units it could 
build. Now it says that it can’t use zoning regulations “to address 
labor rules.” 

That’s nonsense, says Skinner. The housing built is receiving public 
subsidies, so “they can require prevailing wage.” 

HPD says the law is that zoning can be used only to regulate things 
like height, bulk, and land use. — StevenWishnia 
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E ast New York became 
the first neighborhood 
to be rezoned for Mayor 
Bill dc Blasio’s mandatory 
inclusionary zoning plan 
on April 20, when the City 
Council passed the rezon- 
ing by a 45-1 vote. Council- 
member Inez Barron, who 
represents the neighbor- 
hood’s southern side, was 
the only dissenter, while 
Rafael Espinal, who rep- 
resents its northern side, 
endorsed the plan. 

“Twenty percent of my 
community earns less 
than $15,000 and will not 
be reached by this plan,” 
Barron told the Council. 
“There is no guarantee that 
developers will build afford- 
able housing if they don’t 
want those subsidies.” 
More than 7,000 new 
units are planned for the 
rezoned area, more than 
150 blocks on the neigh- 
borhood’s northern side 
along the A/C and J/Z 
subway lines. The city De- 
partment of Housing Pres- 
ervation and Development 
has said the first 1,310 
apartments built must be 
affordable to people mak- 
ing less than $70,000 a 
year. About 43% of those 
are slated for people mak- 
ing less than $41,000, 
including 12% for those 


East New York Faces 


of New \brk Communities 
for Change. The neighbor- 
hood’s median income is 
$35,000, and one-third of 
households make less than 
$23,000. 

“Overall, this was the 
best possible plan/’ says 
Espinal. “It’s just not fea- 
sible to build every single 
apartment at those levels.” 
Neighborhood residents 
who make up to $50,000 
or $60,000 are “just as 
much at risk of being dis- 
placed,” he adds. 

The three main reasons 
he supported the plan, he 
says, are that East New York 
has a huge unemployment 
rate, the neighborhood 
desperately needs afford- 
able housing, and the plan 
includes “major invest- 
ments in infrastructure.” 

Many residents are wary. 
“What happens if you make 
less than $32,000?” asks 
Lorna Blake, a Trinidadian 
immigrant who works as 
a therapist with the intel- 
lectually disabled, at a May 
7 rally on Fulton Street at- 
tended by about 60 people. 
The mayor promised af- 
fordable housing, she said, 
but “after all the town-hall 
meetings, we realized it 
was all a big lie.” 

To increase the pro- 
portion of below-markct 


By Steven Wishnia 

percent affordable, and at 
levels that target low and 
extremely low income.” 
Between 40 and 50 percent 
of those apartments will be 
slated for people who make 
less than $41,000. But a 
New York Communities for 
Change analysis released 
in March projected that 
even with subsidies from 
HPD’s Extremely Low & 
Low-Income Affordability 
program, only about 20 
percent of the total new 
apartments built in the re- 
zoned area would be afford- 
able for people making less 
than the neighborhood 
median, and only 4 per- 
cent for the poorest third. 
Half — about 3 ,500 — would 
be market-rate, in a neigh- 
borhood directly in the 
path of gentrification com- 
ing east from Bushwiek 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
At the May 7 rally, orga- 
nization members carried 
an “Espinal Sold Us Out” 
banner, and handed out 
flyers saying he’d taken 
more than $200,000 in 
real-estate money in his 
2013 campaign. 

More than one-third 
of the households in the 
rezoned area are already 
spending more than half 
their income on rent, says 
a report issued earlier this 


Rezoning 


pressures, home-sale 
prices more than dou- 
bled between November 
2012 and March 2015, 
the report says. 

The Cypress Hills Lo- 
cal Development Cor- 
poration, a member of 
the coalition, Said in 
a statement April 20 
that the plan “contains 
some major victories 
for the neighborhood,” 
including protections 
for homeowners, small 
businesses, and manu- 
facturing, and praised 
Espinal for helping ne- 
gotiate them. But it was 
“extremely disappointed” 
that the number of units 
earmarked for the lowest 
income levels was “much 
less than we had hoped,” 
and that “anti-displace- 
ment measures and pro- 
tections were also not as 
strong as we wanted them 
to be.” 

“I know firsthand what 
happens in these rezon- 
ings,” says Debbie Medina, 
a community organizer 
from Williamsburg who 
is challenging incumbent 
state Senator Martin Ma- 
lave Dilan in the Septem- 
ber Democratic primary. 
“They’re going to start 
pitching tenants out. I 
know because that’s what 



la \ / 

Protest against rezoning in 
East New York. 


Espinal responds, and 
building new apartments 
in the area is the only way to 
ensure affordable housing. 
Because most apartments 
in the neighborhood are 
in buildings too small to 
be rent-stabilized, he ex- 
plains, it’s hard to protect 
current tenants. 

“This is a neighborhood 
that is going to be gentri- 
fied anyway,” he says. “If 
we sit back and do noth- 
ing, we’ll see that market 
forces are going to have 
a more negative impact.” 

At the May 7 rally, On- 
leilove Alston, executive 
director of Faith in New 
York, voiced the common 
plaint of people from gen- 
trified neighborhoods. “I 
lived in this community 


STEVEN WISHNIA 


Twenty percent or my 
community earns less 
than $15,000 and will not 
be reached by this plan,” 
Barron told the Council. 
“There is no guarantee that 
developers will build afford- 
able housing if they don’t 
want those subsidies.” 

More than 7,000 new 
units are planned for the 
rezoned area, more than 
150 blocks on the neigh- 
borhood’s northern side 
along the A/C and J/Z 
subway lines. The city De- 
partment of Housing Pres- 
ervation and Development 
has said the first 1,310 
apartments built must be 
affordable to people mak- 
ing less than $70,000 a 
year. About 43% of those 
are slated for people mak- 
ing less than $41,000, 
including 12% for those 
below $23,350. 

“The affordability levels 
are so out of reach for local 
residents that it’s mean- 
ingless,” says Pete Nagy 


placed, he adds. 

The three main reasons 
he supported the plan, he 
says, are that East New fork 
has a huge unemployment 
rate, the neighborhood 
desperately needs afford- 
able housing, and the plan 
includes “major invest- 
ments in infrastructure.” 
Many residents are wary. 
“What happens if you make 
less than $32,000?” asks 
Lorna Blake, a Trinidadian 
immigrant who works as 
a therapist with the intel- 
lectually disabled, at a May 
7 rally on Fulton Street at- 
tended by about 60 people. 
The mayor promised af- 
fordable housing, she said, 
but “after all the town-hall 
meetings, we realized it 
was all a big lie.” 

To increase the pro- 
portion of below-market 
apartments above the 25 
percent required by inclu- 
sionary zoning, HPD will 
subsidize the construction 
of buildings that are “100 


Rent Freeze/Rent Rollback? 

continued from page 1 


“Hardship application.” 
Current law allows owners 
who are losing money, or 
not making a fair return 
on their investment, to 
get an extra rent increase 
above the RGB guidelines 
by filing a “hardship” ap- 
plication with the state 
Division of Housing and 
Community Renewal and 
documenting their claims. 
Fewer than 10 landlords in 
the city file such applica- 
tions each vear. That would 


policy analyst at the Com- 
munity Service Society; 
Barika Williams, deputy 
director of the Associa- 
tion for Neighborhood & 
Housing Development; 
Jenny Laurie, director of 
Housing Court Answers; 
and Tim Collins, the RGB’s 
former executive director 
and now a partner in the 
tenant law firm Collins 
Dobkin & Miller. Waters 
and Williams analyzed 
data from the IT S Census 


apartments built in the re- 
zoned area would be afford- 
able for people making less 
than the neighborhood 
median, and only 4 per- 
cent for the poorest third. 
Half — abou 1 3 ,500 — would 
be market-rate, in a neigh- 
borhood directly in the 
path of gentrification com- 
ing east from Bushwick 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
At the May 7 rally, orga- 
nization members carried 
an “Espinal Sold Us Out” 
banner, and handed out 
flyers saying he’d taken 
more than $200,000 in 
real-estate money in his 
2013 campaign. 

More than one-third 
of the households in the 
rezoned area are already 
spending more than half 
their income on rent, says 
a report issued earlier this 
year by the Coalition for 
Community Advancement, 
an alliance of neighbor- 
hood groups. In a key in- 
dicator of gentrification 


businesses, and manu- 
facturing, and praised 
Espinal for helping ne- 
gotiate them. But it was 
“extremely disappointed” 
that the number of units 
earmarked for the lowest 
income levels was “much 
less than we had hoped,” 
and that “anti-displace- 
ment measures and pro- 
tections were also not as 
strong as we wanted them 
to be.” 

“I know firsthand what 
happens in these rezon- 
ings,” says Debbie Medina, 
a community organizer 
from Williamsburg who 
is challenging incumbent 
state Senator Martin Ma- 
lave Dilan in the Septem- 
ber Democratic primary. 
“They’re going to start 
pitching tenants out. I 
know because that’s what 
happened in Williams- 
burg.” 

The East New fork rezon- 
ing is not like the 2005 
rezoning of Williamsburg, 


i ruivsi iigmn&i rexurnng in 

East New York. 

Espinal responds, and 
building new apartments 
in the area is the only way to 
ensure affordable housing. 
Because most apartments 
in the neighborhood are 
in buildings too small to 
be rent-stabilized, he ex- 
plains, it’s hard to protect 
current tenants. 

“This is a neighborhood 
that is going to be gentri- 
fied anyway,” he says. “If 
we sit back and do noth- 
ing, we’ll see that market 
forces are going to have 
a more negative impact.” 
At the May 7 rally, On- 
leilove Alston, executive 
director of Faith in New 
York, voiced the common 
plaint of people from gen- 
trified neighborhoods. “I 
lived in this community 
when we went through the 
crack epidemic,” she told 
the crowd. “Whose East 
New York is this?” 


creases for decades, in part for a rent rollback, contact ing.org. 
because it uses a flawed info@metcouncilonhous- 
methodology that overes- 
timates their operating 
costs. During the Bloom- 
berg administration, he 
added, the board “grossly 
overcompensated the city’s 
landlords while ignoring 
deepening hardships faced 
by tenants.” The result, he 
said, is that owners’ net 
operating income is 42.8 
percent higher (in con- 
stant dollars) than it was 


Rent Guidelines Board 
2016 Schedule 

Queens 

Thursday, June 9, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

Jamaica Performing Arts Center Auditorium 
1 53- 1 0 Jamaica Avenue 

Brooklyn 

Monday, June 13, 5-8 p.m. 

Saint Francis College, Founders Hall 
1 80 Remsen Street 


including 12% for those portion of below-market 
below $23,350. apartments above the 25 

“The affordability levels percent required by inclu- 
are so out of reach for loeal sionary zoning, HPD will 
residents that it’s mean- subsidize the construction 
ingless,” says Pete Nagy of buildings that are “100 


Rent Freeze/Rent Rollback? 

continued from page 1 


“Hardship application.” 
Current law allows owners 
who are losing money, or 
not making a fair return 
on their investment, to 
get an extra rent increase 
above the RGB guidelines 
by filing a “hardship” ap- 
plication with the state 
Division of Housing and 
Community Renewal and 
documenting their claims. 
Fewer than 10 landlords in 
the city file such applica- 
tions each year. That would 
suggest that almost no 
owners are losing money 
on rent-stabilized build- 
ings. 

Owner representative 
Mary Serafy, appointed to 
the board in March, offered 
a different explanation: “By 
the time you get done pay- 
ing a lawyer to fill out the 
form, it’s not worth it,” 
she said. Really? Owners 
don’t seem to have much 
trouble filling out other 
DHCR forms, such as those 
for major-capital-improve- 
ment rent increases. 

Later on April 21, the 
board heard from pro-ten- 
ant policy experts, includ- 
ing Tom Waters, housing 


policy analyst at the Com- 
munity Service Society; 
Barika Williams, deputy 
director of the Associa- 
tion for Neighborhood & 
Housing Development; 
Jenny Laurie, director of 
Housing Court Answers; 
and Tim Collins, the RGB’s 
former executive director 
and now a partner in the 
tenant law firm Collins 
Dobkin & Miller. Waters 
and Williams analyzed 
data from the U.S. Census 
2014 Housing & Vacancy 
Survey to document how 
high rents and stagnant 
incomes have created the 
record affordability and 
homeless crisis afflicting 
New York residents. Laurie 
explained that despite the 
de Blasio administration’s 
tenfold increase in funding 
for eviction prevention, 
tens of thousands of fami- 
lies lose their homes every 
year through eviction and 
the threat of eviction be- 
cause they simply can’t 
afford their rent. 

Collins called for a 4 per- 
cent rent rollback, saying 
that the RGB has been giv- 
ing owners unwarranted in- 


a report issued earlier this 
year by the Coalition for 
Community Advancement, 
an alliance of neighbor- 
hood groups. In a key in- 
dicator of gentrification 


know because that’s what 
happened in Williams- 
burg.” 

The East New York rezon- 
ing is not like the 2005 
rezoning of Williamsburg, 


lived in this community 
when we went through the 
crack epidemic,” she told 
the crowd. “Whose East 
New York is this?” 


creases for decades, in part for a rent rollback, contact ing.org. 
because it uses a flawed info@metcouncilonhous- 
methodology that overes- 
timates their operating 
costs. During the Bloom- 
berg administration, he 
added, the board “grossly 
overcompensatcd the city’s 
landlords while ignoring 
deepening hardships faced 
by tenants.” The result, he 
said, is that owners’ net 
operating income is 42.8 
percent higher (in con- 
stant dollars) than it was 
in 1990, resulting in “wind- 
fall profits,” since “unwar- 
ranted rent increases are 
simply transferring wealth 
from the city’s tenants to 
its owners.” 

Before the June 27 final 
vote, the RGB will hold 
hearings throughout the 
city to hear from tenants 
and landlords. They will be- 
gin June 9 in Queens. | See 
box.] The board can still 
vote to roll back rents after 
hearing from the public, 
even though that was not 
included in the prelimi- 
nary recommendations it 
adopted May 3. 

7b make your voice heard 


Rent Guidelines Board 
2016 Schedule 

Queens 

Thursday, June 9, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

Jamaica Performing Arts Center Auditorium 
153-10 Jamaica Avenue 

Brooklyn 

Monday, June 13, 5-8 p.m. 

Saint Francis College, Founders Hall 
1 80 Remsen Street 

Bronx 

Thursday, June 16, 5-8 p.m. 

Bronx Museum of Art, Lower Gallery 
1040 Grand Concourse 

Lower Manhattan 
Monday, June 20, 2-8 p.m. 

CUNY Graduate Center, Elebash Recital Hall 
365 Fifth Avenue (between 34th and 35th streets) 

Northern Manhattan 
Tuesday, June 21, 5-8 p.m. 

Oberia D. Dempsey Multi-Service Center, Auditorium 
1 27 West 1 27th Street 

FINAL VOTE 

Monday, June 27, 6:30 p.m. 

The Great Hall at Cooper Union 
7 East 7th Street, basement 
(at corner of Third Avenue) 

For more information or to sign up to testify, go to www. 
nycrgb.org/html/about/meetings.html, or contact Met 
Council, http://www.metcouncilonhousing.org/. 
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Democrat Kaminsky Wins Skelos Senate Seat 

By Michael McKee 


T enants scored a significant 
electoral victory on April 19, 
when Democratic Assemblymem- 
ber Todd Kaminsky of Long Beach 
beat Republican trial lawyer Chris 
McGrath in the special election to 
fill former state Senate Majority 
Leader Dean Skelos’s seat. Skelos, 
a Republican who had represented 
the district on Nassau County’s 
South Shore since 1985, was con- 
victed of corruption in December 
and sentenced to five years in 
prison on May 12. 

Kaminsky won by 886 votes. Both 
sides pumped huge resources into 
the race, because they understood 
that its outcome would influence 
this fall’s fight for control of the 
Senate. Kaminsky’s victory tech- 
nically gives Democrats a 32-31 
majority, but the GOP remains 
in control due to its alliance with 
a group of renegade Democrats. 

Psychologically, his win gives 
the Democrats a great deal of 


MET COUNCIL ON HOUSING CLINIC 
at Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION ON HOUSING 
Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. Hudson Guild Fulton 
Center, 119 9 Avenue (between W. 17 & 
W. 18 Streets), 212-243-0544 
Thursdays 7:00 pm 


momentum going into the Nov. 
8 general election. Democratic 
turnout tends to be much higher 
in presidential-election years. 
In 2012, when President Barack 
Obama ran for his second term, 
Democrats won a majority in the 
Senate, only to be thwarted by 
party turncoats. In 2014, when a 
million fewer voters turned out, 
they lost three marginal seats, in 
the Hudson Valley and Rochester 
areas. 

With the state’s rent-regulation 
laws coming up for renewal in 
2019, the results will be crucial 
for tenants. As long as the Repub- 
licans retain control of the Sen- 
ate, they will be able to block any 
significant strengthening of the 
laws, and the odds of Democrats 
taking control in the 2018 off-year 
election are slim. 

Kaminsky has pledged to sup- 
port repealing vacancy deregu- 
lation. There are pockets of 


WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 
4 W. 76 St. 

Tuesday & Wednesday 6-7 pm 

HOUSING CONSERVATION 
COORDINATORS 
777 10 Ave. 

Mondays 7-9 pm 

By appointment only: 212-541-5996 

NEIGHBORS HELPING NEIGHBORS 

Ci innnf D'-trU o irr/ti 


rent-stabilized apartments in the 
district, primarily in Long Beach, 
Lynbrook, and Rockville Centre. 
But after 19 years of vacancy de- 
regulation, it has lost probably 
half the stabilized units that ex- 
isted in 1997. 

Tenants played a significant role 
in the race. Tenants PAG recruited 
dozens of tenant volunteers from 
Nassau County and New "fork City 
to phone-bank, knock on doors, 
and get voters out on Election 
Day for Kaminsky. The group also 
raised enough funds from tenants 
to contribute {510,500 to the Ka- 
minsky campaign. 

While Governor Andrew Cuomo 
endorsed Kaminsky, he refused to 
campaign for him, although he 
did find the time to run all over 
the state campaigning for Hill- 
ary Clinton. It is no secret that 
Cuomo does not want a Demo- 
cratic-controlled state Senate. 
President Obama did a robocall 
for Kaminsky, as did the candi- 
date’s great uncle, comedian Mel 
Brooks (born Kaminsky). 

One thing is clear: Despite 
the millions of dollars spent on 
TV ads and mail, direct contact 
with voters made a big difference. 
The grunt work of door-knoeking, 
phone banking, and handing out 
palm cards outside polling places 



made a tangible impact. 

In the November election, Ten- 
ants PAC will concentrate on try- 
ing to pick up several seats in 
Long Island and the Hudson Valley. 
(There are no competitive Senate 
races in New York City, where only 
two seats are held by Republicans, 
and neither of them is vulnerable.) 
The group will be recruiting volun- 
teers to travel to Nassau County, 
Kingston, and Poughkeepsie, and 
soliciting contributions from peo- 
ple who can’t take the time or are 
not physically able to go. 

Michael McKee is treasurer of 
Tenants Political Action Commit- 
tee and a board member of Met 
Council on Housing. 


Met Council on Housing’s 

Tenants’ Riahts 


* 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


Kaminsky won by ooo votes, not n 
sides pumped huge resources into 
the race, because they understood 
that its outcome would influence 
this fall’s fight for control of the 
Senate. Kaminsky’s victory tech- 
nically gives Democrats a 32-31 
majority, but the GOP remains 
in control due to its alliance with 
a group of renegade Democrats. 

Psychologically, his win gives 
the Democrats a great deal of 


laws coming up ror renewal in 
2019, the results will be crucial 
for tenants. As long as the Repub- 
licans retain control of the Sen- 
ate, they will be able to block any 
significant strengthening of the 
laws, and the odds of Democrats 
taking control in the 2018 off-year 
election are slim. 

Kaminsky has pledged to sup- 
port repealing vacancy deregu- 
lation. There are pockets of 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


MET COUNCIL ON HOUSING CLINIC 
at Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION ON HOUSING 
Covers 14 th St. to 30"' St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. Hudson Guild Fulton 
Center, 119 9 Avenue (between W. 17 & 

W. 18 Streets), 212-243-0544 
Thursdays 7:00 pm 

GOLES (Good Old Lower East Side) 
171 Avenue B (between 10 and 1 1 St.) 
by appointment only except for emergen- 
cies. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
(covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave.) 

506 W. 153 St., in the parish office 
of St Catherine of Genoa. 

Thursdays 7:30 pm 

MIRABAL SISTERS 

618 W. 142nd St., 212-234-3002 

Saturdays 1-4 pm 

PRATT AREA COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
Central Brooklyn 

call for appointment: 718-522-2613 ext. 24 
1st Wednesday and 3rd Thursday 
of each month 6-8 pm 

VILLAGE INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS 
26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 
Wednesdays 6 pm 


WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 
4 W. 76 St. 

Tuesday & Wednesday 6-7 pm 

HOUSING CONSERVATION 
COORDINATORS 
777 10 Ave. 

Mondays 7-9 pm 

By appointment only: 212-541-5996 

NEIGHBORS HELPING NEIGHBORS 

Covers Sunset Park and surrounding 

neighborhoods 

462 36 St., Suite 3H, Brooklyn 

By appointment (phone: 718-686-7946) or 

walk-in: Monday 10 am-4 pm 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Forest Hills Community Center, 

10825 62nd Dr., Forest Hills 

(718) 592-5757, ext. 280 

Mondays and Wednesdays ... 9:30-1 1 am 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Pomonok Community Center, 

6709 Kissena Blvd., Flushing 

(718) 591-6060 

Fridays 10 am-12 pm 

WEST SIDE SRO LAW PROJECT 
(single-room-occupancy, hotel, and 
rooming-house tenants on the West Side 
of Manhattan above 14 Street. Also covers 
other tenants living between 100 & 110 
streets, Broadway to Central Park West.) 
51 West 109th Street, 212-799-9638 
Thursdays 4pm-6pm 


raised cnougu rurras irom tenants 
to contribute $10,500 to the Ka- 
minsky campaign. 

While Governor Andrew Cuomo 
endorsed Kaminsky, he refused to 
campaign for him, although he 
did find the time to run all over 
the state campaigning for Hill- 
ary Clinton. It is no secret that 
Cuomo does not want a Demo- 
cratic-controlled state Senate. 
President Obama did a robocall 
for Kaminsky, as did the candi- 
date’s great uncle, comedian Mel 
Brooks (born Kaminsky). 

One thing is clear: Despite 
the millions of dollars spent on 
TV ads and mail, direct contact 
with voters made a big difference. 
The grunt work of door-knocking, 
phone banking, and handing out 
palm cards outside polling places 


IP 

made a tangible impact. 

In the November election, Ten- 
ants PAC will concentrate on try- 
ing to pick up several seats in 
Long Island and the Hudson Valley. 
(There are no competitive Senate 
races in New York City, where only 
two seats are held by Republicans, 
and neither of them is vulnerable.) 
The group will be recruiting volun- 
teers to travel to Nassau County, 
Kingston, and Poughkeepsie, and 
soliciting contributions from peo- 
ple who can’t take the time or are 
not physically able to go. 

Michael McKee is treasurer of 
Tenants Political Action Commit- 
tee and a board member of Met 
Council on Housing. 


Met Council on Housing’s 

Tenants’ Rights 
Telephone Hotline 

212 - 979-0611 

Monday and Wednesday, 1 :30 - 8:00 p.m. 
Friday, 1 :30 - 5:00 p.m. 

Speak to one of our trained member-volunteers about: 

How to deal with a housing situation 
Your rights as a tenant in various situations 
Where to go for help 

- N 

JOIN or DONATE anytime online at 

metcouncilonhousing.org 

or use the form below: 



Thursdays 7:00 pm 

GOLES (Good Old Lower East Side) 
171 Avenue B (between 10 and 1 1 St.) 
by appointment only except for emergen- 
cies. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
(covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave.) 

506 W. 153 St., in the parish office 
of St Catherine of Genoa. 

Thursdays 7:30 pm 

MIRABAL SISTERS 

618 W. 142nd St., 212-234-3002 

Saturdays 1 - 4 pm 

PRATT AREA COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
Central Brooklyn 

call for appointment: 718-522-2613 ext. 24 
1st Wednesday and 3rd Thursday 
of each month 6-8 pm 

VILLAGE INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS 
26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 
Wednesdays 6 pm 


NEIGHBORS HELPING NEIGHBORS 

Covers Sunset Park and surrounding 

neighborhoods 

462 36 St., Suite 3H, Brooklyn 

By appointment (phone: 718-686-7946) or 

walk-in: Monday 10 am-4 pm 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Forest Hills Community Center, 

10825 62nd Dr., Forest Hills 

(718) 592-5757, ext. 280 

Mondays and Wednesdays ... 9:30-1 1 am 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Pomonok Community Center, 

6709 Kissena Blvd., Flushing 

(718) 591-6060 

Fridays 10 am-12 pm 

WEST SIDE SRO LAW PROJECT 
(single-room-occupancy, hotel, and 
rooming-house tenants on the West Side 
of Manhattan above 14 Street. Also covers 
other tenants living between 1 00 & 110 
streets, Broadway to Central Park West.) 
51 West 109th Street, 212-799-9638 
Thursdays 4pm-6pm 



Tenants Rights 
Telephone Hotline 

212 - 979-0611 

Monday and Wednesday, 1 :30 - 8:00 p.m. 
Friday, 1 :30 - 5:00 p.m. 

Speak to one of our trained member-volunteers about: 

How to deal with a housing situation 
Your rights as a tenant in various situations 
Where to go for help 


JOIN or DONATE anytime online at 
metcouncilonhousing.org 

or use the form below: 


Join or Donate to the Metropolitan Coundl on Housing! 


Name 


Address 

Apt# 

City 

State Zip 

Phone (home) 

Phone (cell) 

Email 


The type of housing I live in is: 

private rental: □ rent-stabilized □ rent-controlled 

□ Mitchell-Lama □ market-rate (unregulated) 

subsidized rental: □ public housing (NYCHA) 

□ project-based Section 8 □ other subsidized 

own home: □! HDFC co-op Ci Mitchell-Lama co-op 

□ house □ market-rate condo / co-op 


Choose your type of membership: 


Monthly Sustainer (preferred!) 

You can set up automatic payments directly from your 
bank account, or from your credit or debit card, for as 
little as $5 a month! Just go to metcouncilonhousing. 
org, click on the Join/Donate button, and follow the 
easy instructions. 

- OR - 

One-year: 

d $35 (basic member) |^J $20 (low-income member) 
□ $50 n$100 □ $250 G$1000 n other: 


Select your payment method: 


n I’ve enclosed a check 
or money order 

-OR- 

If you prefer to pay by credit or debit card, please go 
to metcouncilonhousing.org, click on the Join/Donate 
button, and follow the easy instructions there. 


Send this form (and payment) to: 

Met Council on Housing 
1 68 Canal St., 6th Floor 
NY, NY 10013 


Note: Memberships are not tax deductible, as they support lobbying and advocacy work for stronger rent laws. 







